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THE  LOVE  OF 
THIS  LAND 


THERE  IS  a  poem  of  William  But- 
ler Yeats  called  The  Stare's  Nest 
by  My  Window  —  "stare"  being  west- 
of-Ireland  for  starling  —  which  ends 
with  these  lines: 

We  had  fed  the  heart  on  fantasies, 

The  heart's  grown  brutal  from  the  fare; 

More  substance  in  our  enmities 

Than  in  our  love;  0  honey-bees, 

Come  build  in  the  empty  house  of  the  stare. 

Yeats  was  thinking  of  another  country 
and  another  time  —  Ireland  and  the 
Civil  Wars  of  the  'Twenties  —  but  there 
is  not  an  understanding  man  or  woman 
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in  America  today  who  will  not  read 
these  words  as  though  they  were  writ- 
ten of  us.  We  share  the  same  guilt  and 
we  know  it.  With  us  in  this  country 
also  the  heart  has  been  fed  on  fantasies 
—  the  most  degrading  of  all  fantasies  — 
the  fantasies  of  hatred.  With  us  too  the 
heart's  grown  brutal  with  the  fare. 
And  it  is  our  tragedy,  as  it  was  the 
tragedy  of  those  of  whom  Yeats  wrote, 
that  hatred  is  more  real  with  us  than 
devotion.  The  true  indictment  of  our 
generation  is  precisely  the  terrible  in- 
dictment of  the  great  Irish  poet:  "More 
substance  in  our  enmities  than  in  our 
love." 

A  man  who  lives,  not  by  what  he 
loves  but  what  he  hates,  is  a  sick  man. 
And  so  too  of  a  nation.  We  know  it,  all 
of  us.  The  revulsion  against  our  fears 
and  hatreds  and  against  those  who 
have  used  them  for  political  or  eco- 
nomic advantage  is  mounting  through- 
out the  country.  There  is  no  reputable 
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newspaper  and  scarcely  a  respected 
leader  of  the  religious  or  moral  or  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  Republic  who  has 
not  condemned  the  exploiters  of  these 
miseries.  We  are  coming  to  know  the 
worth  of  that  winter  patriotism  which 
measures  itself  not  by  its  love  for  Amer- 
ica and  all  that  America  means  but 
by  its  mere  passion  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Condemnation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  understandable  enough.  The 
whole  country  detests  its  doctrines  and 
practices  —  the  hypocritical  protesta- 
tions of  that  worst  of  slaveries  which 
Communism  is  —  the  dishonest  justifi- 
cation of  the  most  fraudulent  of  means 
by  the  most  contemptible  of  ends.  But 
the  country,  nevertheless,  finds  it  in- 
creasingly hard  to  believe  that  Amer- 
ican patriotism  consists  only  in  the 
detestation  of  the  Soviets.  Above  all, 
we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  that  man 
is  an  American  patriot  who  would  sac- 
rifice to  the  hatred  of  Russia  the  heart 
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of  what  America  is  —  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  mind  and  soul  and  con- 
science. 

But  though  the  temper  of  opinion  in 
the  United  States  has  changed  —  is 
changing  —  the  underlying  evil  has 
not  changed.  We  still  live  by  what  we 
hate:  the  principal  difference  is  that 
we  are  beginning  now  to  hate  each 
other.  Those  who  would  define  Amer- 
ican patriotism  in  anti-Russian  terms, 
detest  and  denigrate  those  who  meas- 
ure patriotism  in  the  United  States  by 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  individual 
liberty.  And  those  who  judge  patriot- 
ism by  devotion  to  the  cause  of  individ- 
ual liberty  detest  and  condemn  those 
who  would  make  a  man's  feeling  about 
Communism  the  measure  of  his  feeling 
about  the  United  States:  thus  admitting 
the  Communist  dogma  in  reverse  to  the 
center  of  our  national  life.  Not  in  our 
lifetime,  and  not,  I  think,  since  the  War 
Between  the  States,  has  the  American 
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mind  been  divided  by  such  bitterness 
as  divides  it  now. 

It  is  an  understandable  bitterness  on 
both  sides.  Those  who  honestly  believe, 
as  some  men  do,  that  nothing  matters 
in  our  time  but  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, readily  persuade  themselves 
that  the  believers  in  individual  free- 
dom are,  at  best,  political  irresponsibles 
and,  at  worst,  defenders  of  Communists 
if  not  Communists  themselves.  The 
view  is  not  confined  to  inhabitants  of 
the  lunatic  fringe  of  fanaticism:  there 
are  extensive  areas  of  the  American 
press  in  which  the  word  "liberal"  is 
now  a  word  of  derision  signifying  a 
man  or  woman  incapable  of  realistic 
thinking  and  ripe  for  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  conspirators. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  great  issue  of  our  time 
is  the  freedom  of  the  human  individ- 
ual: —  who  believe  that,  if  this  freedom 
is  lost,  no  matter  at  whose  hands,  Amer- 
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ica  is  lost.  In  the  eyes  of  these  men 
and  women,  the  faction  which  would 
sacrifice  individual  liberty  to  the  fight 
against  Communism  is  no  better  than 
the  Communist  Party  and  may  well  be 
worse  since  it  is  far  larger,  and  since 
the  means  it  employs  are  immeasur- 
ably more  dangerous.  The  Communist 
Party,  though  it  uses  the  Trojan  Horse 
of  pretended  patriotism  in  other  coun- 
tries, has  never  been  able  to  make  use 
of  it  here  because  the  country  as  a 
whole  detests  Communism  too  thor- 
oughly. But  the  faction  which  would 
sacrifice  American  freedom  to  the 
Communist  danger  suffers  under  no 
such  disability.  It  has  wrapped  itself  in 
the  claim  of  patriotism  to  such  a  point 
that  it  has  all  but  monopolized  the 
American  flag.  Any  man  who  opposes 
it,  even  when  it  strikes  at  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution,  may  expect  to  see 
himself  attacked  as  an  enemy  of  his 
country.  And  any  man  who  defends 
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the  American  tradition,  the  Christian 
tradition,  of  a  free  and  responsible  hu- 
man spirit  will  be  fortunate  if  he  is 
not  publicly  vilified  as  disloyal  and 
subversive. 

So  that  the  bitterness  exists;  and  ex- 
ists, on  one  side  at  least,  with  consider- 
able justification.  But  the  state  of  mind 
thus  engendered  —  engendered  by  the 
obsessive  character  of  our  common 
hatred  of  Soviet  Russia  —  engendered 
by  the  divisive  hatreds  of  the  two  fac- 
tions of  opinion  within  the  United 
States  —  is  nevertheless  an  evil  and  de- 
structive thing:  as  evil  and  destructive 
here  as  it  was  in  Yeats'  Ireland.  And 
the  real  question  for  us,  the  question 
on  which  the  vigor  of  our  future  may 
well  depend,  is  the  question  his  poem 
puts.  How  can  the  love  of  our  own  good 
replace  this  hatred  of  other's  evil  which 
is  devouring  our  strength?  How  can  we 
fix  our  hearts  upon  what  is  worthy  of 
love  instead  of  fixing  them,  as  we  now 
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do,  only  upon  what  is  worthy  of  hate? 
How  can  the  honey-bees  build  in  the 
empty  house  of  the  stare? 

There  are  some,  I  know,  who  will 
regard  these  questions  as  idle  or  worse: 
men  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
scientific  detachment  and  who  tell  us 
that  hatred  and  fear  are  the  natural 
condition  of  mankind;  that  the  ideals 
of  a  nation  are  merely  the  rationaliza- 
tions of  its  terrors;  that  even  the  ideal 
of  human  liberty  is  nothing  but  a  way 
of  talking  about  some  tyranny  or  op- 
pression we  detest.  It  is  a  fashionable 
view  among  those  who  would  like  to 
reduce  human  conduct  to  terms  with 
which  scientific  theories  of  causation 
can  deal,  terms  which  exclude  the  in- 
explicable motivations  of  the  human 
heart,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  view 
which  will  appeal  to  everyone.  For 
there  will  always  be  some  to  ask,  even 
in  a  time  like  ours,  how  you  can  detest 
what  stands  in  the  way  of  your  going 
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unless  you  know  where  you  wish  to  go 
—  how  you  can  risk  your  life  in  the 
destruction  of  the  tyrant  unless  you 
believe  in  the  world  which  the  tyrant's 
destruction  would  make  possible. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the 
American  dream:  that  aspirations  and 
ideals  have  been  attributed  to  men  who 
never  knew  them.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
our  life  as  a  people,  during  its  great 
creative  period,  was  a  life  motivated 
only  by  negatives.  No  one  who  knows 
even  the  basic  geography  of  our  dis- 
covery and  conquest  and  settlement  of 
this  continent  can  believe  that  we  were 
pricked  on  only  by  fear,  or  shunted 
along  solely  by  hatred:  that  we  crossed 
the  sea  merely  to  escape  the  ills  of 
Europe  and  worked  our  way  over  the 
Alleghenies  merely  to  escape  the  an- 
tagonisms of  the  seaboard  and  climbed 
from  the  great  valley  up  across  the 
high  plains  to  the  Sierras  merely  to 
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escape  the  restrictions  of  the  settled 
farm  lands.  It  is  too  evident  that  we 
were  drawn  also  by  hope  and  by  belief. 
Cortes  there  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  the  unknown,  un- 
named mountains  west  of  him  and  the 
fabulous  city  of  Tenochtitlan  beyond 
the  mountains  —  Cortes  burning  his 
ships,  burning  his  past,  burning  his  re- 
treat, is  the  American  symbol.  Genera- 
tion after  generation,  men  burned  the 
past  on  this  continent  and  moved  on, 
not  because  they  hated  the  past  but 
because  they  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  future:  not  because  they  feared  the 
east  but  because  the  west  was  farther 
on  and  new  and  not  yet  known.  What- 
ever else  moved  the  American  people 
the  west  moved  them,  the  unknown 
moved  them,  the  future  moved  them. 
We  believed  in  the  future.  We  loved 
the  future.  And  that  love,  that  belief, 
shaped  our  history  and  ourselves. 
The  American  dream  may  not  have 
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been  everything  American  writers 
have  called  it,  but  that  it  existed,  down 
at  least  to  our  own  time,  no  one,  I  think, 
can  fairly  doubt.  Even  as  late  as  the 
last  generation,  the  American  mind 
was  fixed  on  America;  on  the  concep- 
tion, the  idea  if  you  will,  the  possibility, 
which  the  word  America  stood  for.  If 
Americans  seemed  self-assertive  and 
over-confident  to  Europeans  it  was  not 
in  their  capacity  as  men  and  women 
but  in  their  capacity  as  citizens  of  this 
Republic  that  they  seemed  so.  They 
were  sure  of  themselves  because  they 
were  sure  of  their  country.  And  what 
they  were  sure  of  in  their  country 
was  what  their  country  would  become 
—  the  fulfillment  of  the  inarticulate 
promise  which  the  continent  made, 
which  the  west  made,  which  the  people 
made  to  each  other.  Americans  of  the 
first  American  century  did  not  live  by 
hating  the  British  or  hating  the  French 
or  hating  the  Holy  Alliance:  they  lived 
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by  their  passion  for  the  thing  they 
themselves  were  to  be.  They  fought  a 
terrible  and  bloody  war  among  them- 
selves to  make  certain  that  that  thing 
should  not  perish  from  the  earth.  They 
believed  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  headed.  And  they  became,  in  the 
unbelievably  short  period  of  four  gen- 
erations or  five  —  my  mother's  father 
talked  to  the  last  survivors  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  —  the  most  creative 
and  productive  nation  on  the  earth. 
There  was  more  substance  in  their  love 
throughout  that  time  than  in  their  en- 
mities and  from  that  substance  they 
constructed  a  nation. 

Now  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  could 
recover  that  confidence,  that  belief,  by 
an  act  of  will  even  if  we  could  bring 
ourselves  to  put  aside  our  fears  and 
hatreds  and  attempt  it.  But  I  do  suggest 
that  it  might  be  well  for  us,  at  this 
troubled  and  unworthy  moment  in  our 
history,  to  consider  what  it  was  that 
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men  before  us  in  this  country  loved. We 
talk  easily,  our  generation,  of  America, 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  Republic. 
I  suspect  that  we  use  these  words  more 
easily  than  our  fathers  or  our  grand- 
fathers ever  did.  But  what  we  mean 
by  them  is  not  always  clear  even  to 
ourselves.  Sometimes  we  would  seem 
to  mean  no  more  than  a  place  on 
the  earth's  surface;  sometimes  a  par- 
ticular religious  or  economic  system; 
sometimes  things  the  way  they  are; 
sometimes  things  the  way  they  used  to 
be  before  the  income  tax,  or  during  the 
Nineteen-twenties,  or,  in  any  event, 
before  Franklin  Roosevelt.  But  it  was 
none  of  these  things  —  not  even  the  last 
—  the  word,  America,  meant  when  it 
changed  the  history  of  the  world.  Men 
did  not  love  that  word,  they  did  not 
cross  the  sea  to  find  it,  because  it  stood 
for  a  particular  faith  or  a  particular 
way  of  doing  business,  or  a  particular 
parcel  of  earth,  or  a  particular  moment 
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in  time.  Men  loved  it  and  followed  it 
because  it  meant  none  of  these  things: 
because  it  meant,  indeed,  precisely  the 
opposite  of  all  of  them. 

America  was  what  had  not  yet  hap- 
pened but  could  be  made  to  happen: 
what  had  never  yet  been  found  but 
what  a  man  might  find.  It  was  possi- 
bility. It  was  openness.  It  was  a  begin- 
ning that  should  never  be  an  end  —  a 
road  out— a  departure:  in  the  language 
we  Americans  ourselves  made  use  of 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
pursuit.  And  a  pursuit  of  what?  Of  hap- 
piness. And  what  is  happiness?  A  con- 
dition of  mankind  —  a  condition  often 
approached  but  never  achieved  but 
never  despaired  of  either.  And  what 
condition?  The  condition  in  which  men 
are  no  longer  mocked  by  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  dreamed-of  and  the 
real:  the  condition  in  which  a  life  may 
be  fulfilled.  America,  then,  was  a  jour- 
ney toward  mankind  —  toward  the 
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realization  of  the  hopes  of  men.  It  was 
a  belief  in  the  future  —  but  of  man's 
future  —  and  a  belief  therefore  and 
inevitably  in  man. 

The  proof  is  in  the  stated  end  and  in 
the  means  also,  for  the  means  are  free- 
dom. America  was  not  a  guided  tour, 
a  pursuit  directed  by  the  State.  It  was 
a  journey  toward  mankind  in  which 
each  man  was  free  to  travel  as  he 
pleased  —  as  the  great  journey  toward 
the  American  West  was  a  journey  by 
many  trails  to  a  common  country.  A 
man  was  not  only  free  to  think  for  him- 
self in  the  American  conception,  he 
was  obliged  to  think  for  himself  for  if 
he  did  not  there  was  no  one  else  to  do 
it  for  him.  The  State  did  not  exist  as 
State  to  direct  men's  lives  and  police 
their  thoughts  as  it  exists  in  Russia  and 
as  some,  who  claim  to  hate  Russia  most, 
would  have  it  exist  in  this  country.  The 
church  did  not  exist  to  dictate  to  men's 
consciences. 
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What  existed  was  men  as  men  — 
which  is  to  say,  as  individual  human 
beings  —  joining  themselves  together 
in  churches  as  their  consciences,  not 
the  State,  directed;  governing  them- 
selves as  they  saw  fit. 

The  end  was  man  in  America  and 
the  means  was  man  and  the  belief  was 
a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  man:  not 
the  dignity  only  or  the  worth  but  the 
human  possibility  of  manhood.  There 
were  men  undoubtedly  among  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  who  did  not 
share  Jefferson's  convictions  —  though 
they  accepted  his  words  and  must,  in 
common  decency,  be  supposed  to  have 
understood  what  those  words  meant. 
There  were  men  who  opposed  the 
Bill  of  Rights  with  its  guaranty  of  in- 
dividual freedom  of  mind  and  con- 
science. But  the  proof  of  a  dream  is  not 
to  be  found  in  a  document.  The  proof 
of  a  dream  is  to  be  found  in  its  power 
over  mankind.  The   question   is  not 
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what  John  Adams  thought  —  though 
he  thought  far  more  generously  than 
some  who  profess  themselves  his  ad- 
mirers will  admit.The  question  is  what 
went  through  the  minds  of  those  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  who  made  their 
way  westward  across  Europe  and  west- 
ward across  the  Atlantic,  often  under 
conditions  of  the  most  unspeakable 
misery,  to  reach  the  American  Re- 
public. Was  it  only  their  suffering  in 
Europe  that  sent  them  west?  Was  it 
only  the  economic  opportunity  of  the 
new  world?  Would  they  have  longed 
so  to  come  if  the  United  States  had  been 
such  a  country  as  Russia,  with  its  vast 
unsettled  provinces,  its  immense  fron- 
tiers, now  is?  —  such  a  country  as  Spain 
is  under  Franco?  Not  even  the  most 
cynical  social  scientist,  I  think,  would 
say  so.  No,  what  drew  men  West  across 
three  thousand  miles  of  sea  from  the 
farthest  corners  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor  to  this  continent  was  a  dream  of 
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manhood,  a  dream  of  the  brotherhood 
of  men  in  freedom,  a  dream  of  the 
freedom  of  each  man. 

That  dream  was  real  —  real  as  only 
the  common  dreams  of  a  great  people 
can  be.  And  that  dream  we  loved.  And 
that  love  made  us  a  nation.  The  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  which  the 
Marxists  set  up  as  first  forces  and  prime 
movers  are  not  the  true  begetters  of 
societies  and  nations.  And  neither  are 
the  legal  frames  and  formulas  to  which 
our  lawyer-led  Republic  attaches  such 
importance.  Before  there  can  be  a  con- 
stitution, before  there  can  be  an  eco- 
nomic system,  there  must  be  a  people. 
And  a  people  —  above  all  a  new  people 
in  a  new  land  —  is  not  begotten  by 
chance.  The  Greeks  who  gave  their 
cities  mythical  origins  in  the  meetings 
of  girls  and  gods  were  wiser  than  we 
with  all  our  scientific  precision,  for  it 
is  always  in  a  myth  of  some  kind  that 
a   nation  —  a   true  nation  —  begins. 
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There  were,  it  is  true,  forced  settle- 
ments of  felons  on  this  Continent. 
There  were  also  shipwrecks  —  men 
brought  ashore  by  luck.  And  there 
were  many  who  came  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  more  money  was  to 
be  made  here  in  a  year  than  at  home 
in  a  decade.  But  it  was  not  by  these 
means  that  the  forests  were  cut  and  the 
land  settled.  There  was  an  American 
myth  from  the  first  days  of  the  first  col- 
onies down  to  the  great  decades  of  the 
westward  migration  and  the  American 
myth  was  the  myth  of  man.  Intoler- 
ance there  was,  religious  and  moral 
and  intellectual,  but  the  intolerance 
could  not  stand  against  the  myth  for 
the  myth  was  stronger  —  stronger  and 
older  too.  The  voyage  of  the  Pilgrims 
toward  freedom  of  conscience  —  free- 
dom to  believe  as  their  consciences 
moved  them  —  was  older  than  the 
theocracy  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
long  survived  it.  And  the  belief  in  man 
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—  the  belief  in  the  right  of  man  to  fol- 
low his  conscience  —  was  the  real  rock 
at  Plymouth  on  which  that  voyage  was 
brought  to  shore.  It  is  no  accident  of 
historical  chance  that  when  the  Amer- 
ican spirit,  after  tongue-tied  centuries, 
found  a  voice  to  speak  with,  the  voice 
was  Whitman's. The  great  poet  invents 
nothing.  He  finds  what  was  always 
there  but  too  visible  to  see.  Whitman 
found  the  dream  of  man  and,  finding 
it,  gave  a  tongue  to  the  Republic. 

What  we  had  loved  for  three  hun- 
dred years  was  the  fatherland  Whit- 
man found  —  the  fatherland  of  the  free 
human  spirit. We  believed  in  man  —  in 
man's  right  to  think  for  himself  and  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way  —  and  on 
that  belief  we  founded  a  great  nation. 
For  the  belief,  we  discovered,  was  justi- 
fied. Men  could  think  for  themselves. 
They  could  govern  themselves.  They 
could  think  for  themselves  and  govern 
themselves,  not  only  under  the  condi- 
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tions  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  agricul- 
tural economy  but  under  the  totally 
different  conditions  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.They  could  think  for  them- 
selves and  govern  themselves  even  in 
a  world  in  which  the  philosophers  told 
them  the  experts,  the  technicians,  must 
do  their  thinking  for  them. We  believed 
in  man  and,  in  consequence,  we  trusted 
each  other  and  the  trust  was  justified 
in  the  event.  But  underneath  the  event, 
and  behind  the  trust,  and  farther  back 
than  the  belief  was  the  love:  the  love 
of  man,  the  love  of  the  human  possi- 
bility, the  love  of  which  Lincoln's  life 
was  the  great  American  expression. 

It  is  this  love  which  has  now  been 
clouded  in  our  enmities,  our  hatred. 
We  no  longer  fix  our  minds  on  the 
possible,  on  the  future,  on  the  fulfill- 
ment: we  fix  our  minds  on  what  we 
fear.  And  the  result  is  that  our  trust  in 
each  other  weakens  and  corrupts  —  is, 
indeed,  daily  weakened  and  corrupted 
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by  those  who  play  upon  our  fears.  With 
the  inevitable  consequence  that  our 
government  of  ourselves  becomes  more 
difficult:  suspicion  takes  the  place  of 
determination,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  purpose  and  will  of  the  people  is 
diverted  into  the  most  degraded  and 
degrading  of  public  man-hunts  and 
spiritual  lynchings.The  heart's  grown 
brutal  from  the  fare,  indeed:  the  Amer- 
ican heart  which  once  saw  visions. 

How  are  we  to  recover  ourselves? 
How  are  we  to  regain  our  manhood?  I 
know  of  no  way  but  by  the  recovery  of 
the  vision.  It  is  difficult  in  such  a  world 
as  the  Russians  have  made  to  believe 
in  noble  things.  It  is  difficult,  after  what 
we  have  witnessed  in  Nazi  Germany 
and  chauvinist  Japan  and  fascist  Spain 
and  communist  Russia,  to  believe  in 
man.  But  we  have  reasons  in  our  own 
past  to  believe  and  we  can  recall  those 
reasons.  If  we  do  not  —  if  we  permit  our 
hatred  of  Russia  to  replace  our  love  of 
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the  American  dream  as  the  motivation 
of  our  lives  —  we  will  have  accorded 
communism  the  greatest  triumph  to 
which  any  dogma  can  aspire:  the 
power  to  dictate  the  thinking  even  of 
its  enemies.  A  nation  as  sure  of  its  own 
convictions,  as  confident  in  its  own  his- 
tory, as  we  were  once  and  should  be 
again  has  no  need  to  live  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  faith  of  others.  It  can  live  in 
the  affirmation  of  its  own.  God  knows 
we  have  reason  so  to  live,  we  Amer- 
icans. Whether  we  have  the  power  also 
depends  not  on  our  wills  but  on  our 
hearts. 
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